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was but an expression of the esteem and affection in which he 
was always held by those who knew him best — a memory which 
they will cherish of a strong, brave, well-poised American, at all 
times ready to sacrifice personal considerations to the public 
welfare ; rock-bound in his faith in the people, willing to abide 
the verdict of history as to the integrity of his purposes and the 
wisdom of his acts." 

It may be added, that the work contains a full chronology of 
Mr. Cleveland, and a valuable bibliography, and is completed by 
a good index. Milo Hudson Gates. 



The Last Journals of Horace Walpole, During the Reign of 
George III from 1771-1783. With Notes by Dr. Doran, edited, with an 
Introduction, by A. Francis Steuart. 2 vols. London: John Lane. 1909. 

It is fifty years since Dr. Doran edited Horace Walpole's 
"Last Journals," and it is therefore about time that a new edi- 
tion should be brought out. The edition before us, which the 
publishers present in an attractive form and with some remark- 
ably good portraits, is, however, hardly more than a reprint of 
the former edition. The Introduction deals merely with the 
question of the marriage of the Duke of Gloucester with Maria 
Walpole, Countess Waldegrave, Horace Walpole's niece, which 
though a marriage of much interest to Walpole from personal 
reasons and one that was of considerable importance in its day, 
from Court reasons, pales its ineffectual fires before an event of 
such magnitude as the American War and matters of such sig- 
nificance as the confused wrangle of political parties, which in- 
volved the future greatness of the empire. The scantiest addi- 
tions, too, are made to the Notes. It would surely have been 
worth while to furnish a modern edition with a sound critical 
estimate of Walpole both as a man and as a chronicler of small 
talk as well as of great doings in the Court and the country. 
He does not shine here as a literary man, or only incidentally, as 
in his literary animosities, but all his sympathies and antipathies 
towards every person of prominence in England are pretty 
frankly revealed ; these might form the subject of a very in- 
teresting essay. 
8 
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Walpole, as Sir Leslie Stephen points out with his usual 
acumen, is not a simple character to be disposed of as Macaulay 
would with a contemptuous epithet. To understand him is to 
understand the age in which he lived, and it was by no means a 
simple age. Both in literature and in life it was a period of 
transition, and Walpole was not wholly with the new nor had he 
broken completely with the old. In literature he worked with 
the Romanticists without fully realizing the import of his work, 
but he believed and preached with the Classicists ; in life he was 
supremely contemptuous of George III and his minister, Lord 
North ; he was wholly opposed to the stupid treatment of Amer- 
ica by the Government, but he would not risk in the cause of 
liberty his sinecure of £6000, obtained for him by a prime 
minister who happened also to be his father. In art more than 
any one else in England he woke his countrymen to the gran- 
deur of the cathedrals and did much thereby to restore and pre- 
serve them; in politics he took a sort of dilettante interest in 
liberty and pointed towards the great awakening of the close of ; 
the century. But the Romantic as well as the Revolutionary 
outburst he would have shrunk from in horror. 

It is in the Letters that we come to know Walpole most inti- 
mately, but the Journals reveal him to us only less vividly. All 
things come under his observation and all are worthy of his 
record. They lack the charming unexpectedness of the amazing 
entries we find occasionally in Pepys, for they had publication 
ahead of them, but they give us the gossip and the greatness, 
the blundering and the corruption, as they appeared to a man 
vitally interested in all human affairs that came within the range 
of his aristocratic vision. He is deeply and, as it were, per- 
sonally concerned in everything he records, and the comment 
usually with an ironical sneer shows his attitude towards the 
actors in the game of politics. Thus he characterizes the chief 
personages in the Partition of Poland : "That patriot legislatress 
(the Czarina), the upright legislator, the King of Prussia, and the 
Emperor (the most impudent association of robbers that ever 
existed)!" He scoffs at everything the King does or pretends 
to be, from his piety to his personal control of state affairs. 
Chatham's gout is all for effect: "Lord Chatham, who was a 
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comedian, even to his dress, to excuse his late absence by visible 
tokens of the gout, had his legs wrapped in black velvet boots, 
and as if in mourning for the King of France he leaned on a 
crutch covered with black also." When Dr. Johnson ventured 
into politics with his "Taxation on Tyranny," Walpole pillories 
him thus: "This man, of the narrowest notions and the most 
illiberal mind, has no ideas of trade, and preferred despotism to 
the most flourishing condition of liberty." And this gives him 
an opportunity to have a fling in literary polemics : " He was at 
the same time at open war with Macpherson, the forger of 
Ossian's poems, in which he had detected him. This fellow, as 
much a bully as Johnson was a brute, challenged the old de- 
crepit hireling, who sent him a stout and contemptuous answer." 
It is hard to tell whether it is the arch-classicist or the arch- 
romanticist that Walpole hates more. 

Yet goodness was not without its appeal to this cynical jour- 
nalist. The best side of the man is seen in his dealings with the 
Duke and the Duchess of Gloucester. He has a healthy admi- 
ration for the former and a genuine love for the latter. Of a 
letter written by the Duchess to her father, Walpole's brother, 
in reference to her marriage and the humiliation she was en- 
during at the hands of the King, he says: "It struck me with 
astonishment, admiration, and tenderness, — and, I confess, with 
shame. How mean did my prudence appear compared with 
hers ! which was void of all personal considerations but of her 
honour." And then he adds in good eighteenth century literary 
criticism: "This letter proved two things. I have always 
thought that feeling bestows the most sublime eloquence, and 
that women write letters better than men. I, a writer, in some 
esteem, and all my life a letter-writer, never penned anything 
like this letter of my niece. It is great, it is pathetic, it is 
severe, and it is more than all these — it is the language of 
Virtue in the mouth of Love." 

We do not look for profound political wisdom in the writings 
of Walpole. He was essentially the clever commentator on the 
happenings of his time, not the sage in meditation. Burke to 
him was a rhetorician, whose speeches smelt of the oil, even 
though they did show talent. Of Burke's real genius he seemed 
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wholly unaware. His judgments are often keen, as when he 
says: "All three were vain, and kept down by no modesty. 
Townshend knew his superiority over all men, and talked of it ; 
Fox showed that he thought as well of himself; Burke en- 
deavoured to make everybody think so of him. Burke had 
most ambition, but little judgment; Townshend no judgment, 
and most vanity ; Fox most judgment in his speeches, and none 
of Townshend's want of courage and truth." But a deep pen- 
etrating insight into men and events we can hardly say that 
Walpole possessed. James W. Tupper. 



The Life of Joan of Arc. By Anatole France, a translation by Winifred 
Stevens, in two volumes; 477 pp. + 26 pp. of appendices; edited by 
Frederick Chapman. London: The Bodley Head. New York: John 
Lane Company. 

These two volumes constitute one of the works put out in the 
series of translations edited by Frederick Chapman and printed 
by the John Lane Company. Many of the books of Anatole 
France have already been presented to the English reading 
world in this most attractive form, and we may hope for more 
the following year. They are most carefully printed and in 
binding and typography would grace the shelves of a bibliophile. 
The books are large but light and easy to handle, and the type 
is clear and delightful to read. The greatest pains have been 
exercised on the proof-reading, and there are very few mistakes 
to be found in the text. 

In regard to the translation, it is easy and flowing and in 
general reproduces with sufficient exactness the spirit of the 
original, though there are certain inaccuracies which I regret to 
note. For instance, in the earlier part of the first volume, the 
translator gives the titles of respect which Anatole France with 
exaggerated courtesy affects for his Saints, male and female. 
This may be well-advised or not on the part of the author, but 
there is no reason for using these at the outset of the work and 
then dropping them later as if familiarity had in fact begotten 
contempt for these Saints of blessed memory. Apparently for 
no good reason " Monseigneur Saint Marcoul" becomes plain 



